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populous places are necessary for the preservation of peace and good order, and
the protection of the property and persons of the inhabitants. Whilst however
the sovereignty over it was retained by the Nabob of Qwd, some appearance
of public justice was still preserved, and the awe of a despotic prince produced
restraints on the minds and actions of individuals which bore a resemblance,
however faint, to the effects of more regular and perfect institutions: But
these restraints ceased with the cause which produced them* By the treaty made
with the Nabob Assof-ud-Dowlah on the 21st of May 1775, the sovereignty of Ba-
uaris was ceded to the Company, and soon after the Cutwallee or Superintendance
of Police was formally made over by us to the late Rajah. From this period the
appearance of public justice was gradually effaced, until at last without any sys-
tem of police, any courts of judicature, or any awe of the sovereign power, the
inhabitants of Banaris were guilty of enormities and crimes which reflected the
greatest disgrace on the government to which they were subject. The relations
and dependants of the Rajah, or the merchants whose credit was useful in the pay-
ment of the revenue, might violate the rights of their fellow citizens with im-
punity ; and the sacred character of a Brahmin, or the high rank of the offender
were considerations which stamped a pardon on the most flagitious crimes.

Such was the state in which I found the civil government of the town when I
arrived at Banaris. All ranks of people joined in their representations of the ne-
cessity of a reformation ; and this appeared the more necessary from a consideration
of the circumstances which are peculiar to Banaris. Its Temples are held in par-
ticular veneration by the professors of the Hindoo religion, who flock to them on oc-
casional pilgrimages from the most remote parts of Hindostan; and many who have
acquired independant fortunes retire to close their days in a place so eminently
esteemed for its sanctity. It may therefore rather be considered as the seat of the
Hindoo religion than the capital of a Province: But its inhabitants are not com-
posed of Hindoos only: The former wealth which flowed into it from the offer-
ings of pilgrims, as well as from the transactions of exchange, for "which its central
situation is peculiarly adapted, has also attracted numbers of Mahommedans, who
still continue to reside in it with their families. Amongst such a mixture of per-
sons, mostly without employment, of different countries, and of different sects
and religions, it is obvious that every defect of civil government must be produc-
tive of more than ordinary evils; and these evils are propagated in all quarters
of India, to the discredit of our government, and to the hindrance and discour-
agement of those, who under more favorable circumstances might wish to repair
with their wealth to Banaris.

For these reasons, after my return from Chunar, when I began to settle the
affairs of this Province, the reformation of the civil government of the town of
Banaris was one of the first objects to which I thought it necessary to turn my at-
tention. The plan which I have formed is now submitted to your consideration*
You will observe that I have established three distinct departments for the police
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